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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


OUR COUNTRY’S IDEALS AND RESOURCES. 
The writer of these editorial notes has had an 
opportunity to observe our government in action 
during the war and to note how our people in every 
section of the country have responded to the extra- 
ordinary demands made upon them in respect to 
practically every detail of their daily lives. The 
more the writer has seen of the fundamental traits 
of our government and our people during these 
crucial times the more profoundly grateful he has 
become that he is an American citizen. Never in 
the world’s history have the ideals and resources 
of nations been so clearly revealed and so severely 
tested as they have been during the past four and a 
half years, and every man, woman and youth in 
the United States who is familiar with the course 
our nation has pursued cannot fail to appreciate 
that our country is establishing new standards in 
regard to the freedom of the individual and -the 
relations of The 
ideals and resources of our country should be made 


nations toward one another. 
as intelligible and impressive as possible to all the 
pupils in our schools, and with a view to assisting 
teachers to present the more important facts in a 
simple and popular way the following review is 


given : 
SLOW TO ANGER. 


When the war of the nations began in Europe, 
the United States was at peace with all the belliger- 
ent countries and indeed with the whole world. 
The sentiment of our people was opposed to war. 
For many decades the schools had taught the rising 
generations that war involved a brutal waste of life 
and property. A large proportion of our people 
believed that peace had come permanently to a 
blood-stained earth so that there would never again 
be a war of any consequence. Probably the ma- 
jority of our people had completely banished war 


from their thinking. They thought only of peace 
ful pursuits, of the development of the resources 
of the country, of education, of commerce, of art 
and literature. Parents planning for the future 
of their children did not consider ihe possibility of 
war, and they made no preparation whatever there- 
for. Evidences that our country ever had been en- 


gaged in war were inconspicuous, and they failed 


gi 
altogether to make an impression upon our young 


people. The membership of the Grand Army of the 
Republic had been constantly decreasing until in 
We 
had not taken the little Spanish-American war very 


many places there was hardly a veteran left. 


seriously ; and even persons who had participated 
in it had apparently forgotten about it. In short, 
our people were not considering war as among the 
contingencies, near or remote, of life in America, 
and we were projecting our enterprises of every 
kind and description without the slightest reference 
to the needs of war. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 the Presi- 
dent of the United 
people to maintain strict neutrality in word and 


States warned the American 


in deed. Presidents of educational institutions 
throughout the country repeated the warning given 
by President Wilson. 


chance we thought that we would be drawn into the 


There was not the remotest 


conflict, but we wished to be fair with all the war- 
ring nations. Even when England or Germany or 
France apparently trespassed upon our rights at 
sea we said: “They are engaged in a desperate 
struggle and thev know not what they do; we must 
be patient with them; they do not intend to injure 
us and we will not insist upon the strict observance 
of the letter of the law.” 

Shortly after the opening of the war Germany 
Her first of- 


fense against the laws of nations and of humanity 


entered upon her ruthless program. 


was her rape of Belgium. When the German Im- 
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perial Government asked permission to 


through in order to strike quickly at France, the 


pass 


King of the Belgians protested, saying that Bel- 
gium was a nation and not a road. He reminded 
the German government that the two nations had 
entered upon a treaty guaranteeing that Belgium 
would be free from molestation by the Germans. 
In reply the German government stated that in a 
time of national necessity a treaty should be re- 
This attitude of 
government the 


Many among us believed that 


garded as a mere scrap of paper. 
the deeply distressed 
American people. 
this was a major offense against the ethical sense of 
that it by 


force if necessary ; but our confidence in and desire 


German 


mankind and America should resent 
for peace was so genuine and thorough-going that 
we hesitated to take up arms in defense of the 
right of small nations to live without molestation 
from strong and aggressive peoples until we should 
have exhausted every resource of persuasion and 
diplomacy to induce Germany to respect the laws of 
nations and the sentiment of humanity in her con- 
duct of the war. But the violation of Belgium was 
only the beginning of a vast régime of wanton de 
struction of life, of property, and of historic pos- 
sessions, such as the great eathedrals which the 
whole world prized most highly. On the land, in 
the air, under the sea, Germany made use of a 
variety of devices to terrorize her adversaries. 
Hardly a day passed for upwards of three vears 
that our people did not learn of several instances 
of German frightfulness such as the world had not 
witnessed since the dawn of civilization. 

Sut throughout all this period our people clung 
to the hope that the United States could maintain 
its rights and its dignity and still not go to war. 
The President and Congress represented to the 
Imperial German Government time after time that 
it was abrogating every regulation which had there- 
tofore been regarded by the nations as necessary 
to be observed in order that civilization might be 
prevented from lapsing into barbarism. In_ its 
practice of frivtfulness Germany made little dis- 
tinction between the countries with which it was at 
war and our own country. Its under-sea boats 
sank our ships, destroying the lives and property 
of our citizens. Its numerous agents in America 
and some of its highest diplomatic representatives 
deliberately plotted against the welfare of in- 


dividuals and of the nation, The German govern- 
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ment stopped at nothing to paralyze the industries 
and activities of our people; it was frequently com- 
pelled to acknowledge that its acts were in con- 
travention of international laws, and promises were 
made that these laws would be observed in the fu- 
ture. But as the war progressed it became evident 
that Germany had no intention of keeping the 
promises that had been made, until finally in order 
that she might have a free hand in prosecuting her 
lawless program, she announced that she would pay 
no regard to the interests of neutral countries in 
so far as the recognition of these interests required 
any curtailment of her ruthless methods. She said 
in effect: “We use of 
available means to overcome our enemies. In time 
of need international law is a mere shallow senti- 
ment. A strong nation has the right to use its 
strength in any way it chooses regardless of the 
agreements that have been made among nations to 
protect non-combatants and the achievements of 


propose to make every 


civilization from the ravages of war.” 

From the beginning of the underhanded practice 
of frightfulness by Germany, indignation had been 
increasing among the people of our country; and 
when she openly declared that frightfulness would 
be her policy thereafter, the indignation of our 
people could not longer be held in check. As one 
man “We will pledge all the 
resources of this country, human and material, to a 


the nation said: 
defense of the principles of individual liberty and 
the observance of laws of right and decency in the 
Wilson 


voiced the sentiment of the great mass of our 


relations between nations.” — President 
people when he declared that America would stake 
everything in order to make the world a decent 
place in which to live. 

On the sixth of April, 1917, President Wilson 
said to Germany that the United States would de- 
vote all our men, all our money and all the ma- 
terial resources of the nation in the effort to make 

All desire 
We did not 


wish to add anything to our territory; we would 


the world a safe place for democracy. 


for gain by the war was renounced. 


ask no indemnities; we would deprive no nation 
of its possessions. We would fight simply and 
solely in order that liberty might prevail in the 
world and that right and not brute force might 
rule among men and nations. We would pledge 
all our strength to uphold the principle that power- 


ful and greedy nations cannot exploit weaker na- 
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tions. Never before in the history of the world 
had a nation gone to war in defense of principles 
of right and liberty when its own life was not at 
stake. 

The first and greatest achievement of the Ameri- 
can nation was this unequivocal stand for right 
as opposed to ruthless might; for the freedom of 
individuals and of nations freely to determine their 
own life and destiny without interference from 
foreign powers. “ 

MIGHT IN DEFENSE OF RIGHT. 

On the morning of April 6th, 1917, our people 
were severally following plans of their own choosing 
We 


had not thought of ways and means of concentrat- 


in respect alike to their work and their play. 


ing the military strength of the nation because it 
was not conceived that such a step would be neces- 
sary. But by the evening of April 6th, everyone 
was asking himself the question “How can we 
most readily and effectively develop the might of 
this nation and bring it to bear upon the German 
army?” No one doubted that the problems con- 
fronting us were unparalleled in the world’s his- 
At our nearest point we were at least thirty- 
five hundred miles away from the battle ground 
upon which our strength must be expressed; the 
Pacific Coast from which 
siderable part of our resources was over six thou- 
sand miles away from the scene of the conflict. 
And the road from America to the battlefields of 
France was filled with perils the like of which have 


tory. 


we must draw a con- 


never been encountered by any nation in the prose- 
cution of war. The German under-sea boats were 
destroying the ships of belligerent and neutral 
countries at the rate of tens of thousands of tons of 
shipping every day. The German Imperial govern- 
ment had declared that the waters surrounding her 
enemies would soon be completely cleared of all 
ships of every kind. The United States did not 
have ships enough to last more than a few days if 
the destruction by submarines continued to be as 
active as it had been for months preceding the 
entry of America into the war. The problem of 
transporting soldiers to France through the in- 
fested seas in sufficient numbers to be effective 
seemed at the outset to be overwhelming; and the 
carrying of supplies to our soldiers when they 
should France was a very much greater 
problem than the carrying of the soldiers them- 
selves. Moreover, we would need vast training 


reach 
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camps and hospitals and warehouses and trans 
portation systems in France, and all the materials 
of construction, and the equipment therefor would 
have to be transported across the Atlantic in our 
the conflict it 
became imperative that we should need to supply 


ships. And once we had entered 
not only our own soldiers, but also those of the 
countries which we had joined against Germany. 
France could not feed her civilian population and 
her soldiers, nor could she supply the latter with 
ammunition in sufficient quantities because her 
richest mineral sections were then in the possession 
of Germany ; and even if-she had had the resources 
she did not have the men to develop them, because 
they were in the trenches preventing the German 
The 


Italian nations were unable to provide enough food 


army from reaching Paris. English and 


for their soldiers and their civilian population, 
The 


tussian people, too, who were then allies with us 


and they looked to America for assistance. 


against the central powers, were in need of food 
and supplies and they were calling to our people 
for aid. Further, neutral countries like Holland, 
Switzerland and Norway had been depending upon 
America for a considerable part of their food and 
mineral supply, and they could not be deserted lest 
their people would perish. 

Any nation might well have stood appalled be- 
fore the vast and complicated problems of trans- 
portation alone; but our people said, “We will 
build ships faster than they can be destroyed by 
the enemy. We will purchase all the ships we can 
find anywhere in the world. When we have an 
army trained we will have the means to convey 
them safely to France and to provide them with all 
the supplies which will be essential to their com- 
It should 
be noted that we had to solve the very difficult 


fort and their success on the battlefield.” 


problem of transporting our men and _ supplies 
safely to France, and this required that we secure 
a great number of boats simply to protect our ships 
engaged in carrying soldiers and equipment. 
Instantly great ship-building plans were got 
under way. Armies of workmen were dispatched 
to the forests and mines and steel mills and ship 
yards; and before many weeks had passed the new 
ships began to slip into the sea and at the present 
writing, seventeen months after war was declared, 
they are being launched at the rate of five or six a 
day, including battleships, battle and scout cruisers, 
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destroyers, submarines, supply ships, transports, 
fuel boats, hospital ships and the new patrol boats 
named the Eagle class; and the director of the 
that new 
produced in 


ship-building program assures us 


ships of all sorts will be con- 
stantly increasing numbers during the next twelve 
months, so that we are in the way of realizing our 
aim to build a bridge of boats between our country 
and our allies. And, of course, all these boats must 
be manned, and young men by the tens of thou- 
sands must be trained for this difficult work; but 
they have been and are being thoroughly trained 
rapidly enough to meet all demands, and the de- 
mands have been stupendous, really incomprehen- 
sible to the layman. 

Nearly two million men have already been car- 
ried to France with the loss of only a very few 
lives from either disease or submarine attack. 
There has been transported an amount of food, am- 
munition and material of every kind so enormous 
that it is amazing even to the men who have been 
directing affairs from the beginning. In seventeen 
months as much has been accomplished as would 
have required ten years to achieve when the nation 
was not under the necessity of exerting its strength 
to the full. 

At the outbreak of the war we had no army 
to speak of, while Germany for forty years had 
been making preparation for a supreme conflict, 
and she had trained practically every male person 


We had 


trained none of our men except a small number— 


in the empire over twenty years of age. 
about two hundred thousand—constituting the so- 
called standing army. So in reality we had to se- 
cure, train, and equip an army de novo, Two 
months after war was declared, approximately ten 
million men between twenty-one and thirty-one 
year's of age registered for selective service. No 
such an event had ever occurred before in the his- 
tory of the world. There was little or no protest 
offered against the raising of an army in this way. 
The few voices that were heard against it were, 
hardly without exception, the agents of Germany 
paid to spread terror among our people and in every 
way possible to obstruct preparation for war. Since 
the fifth of June, 1917, 
men have registered for selective service, and there 


fourteen million additional 


has been no friction or complaint from either the 
men themselves or from their relatives or friends. 
When that without any 
thaveht rf wor ond withant warning that thoip life 


one reflects previous 
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plans would be disrupted, many millions of men 
have cheerfully taken up arms in defense of liberty 
and justice, any many other millions have aban- 
doned the program of life they had laid out for 
themselves and are producing what the men at the 
front or in training need for their success and their 
comfort—when one grasps the significance of this 
unparalleled achievement, he can hardly fail to be 
profoundly impressed with the resourcefulness of 
our nation. ry 

Having had no great army we had no establish- 
ments in which to house and train such an army. 
How could accommodations be provided rapidly 
enough to meet the requirements, especially since 
the stupendous problems of transportation had to 
be solved? Our people were not dismayed. Almost 
over night work was begun on sixteen great canton- 
ments, each of which will accommodate comfort- 
ably at least forty-five thousand soldiers. Each of 
these cantonments comprises about fourteen hun- 
dred separate buildings. As if by magic these 
cities—for such they are in a sense—were built. 
In addition to the requirements for housing and 
training a great number of soldiers each canton- 
ment had to be provided with adequate lighting, 
sanitary, hospital and transportation facilities. It 
required hundreds of millions of feet of lumber 
and other materials in proportion to construct these 
cantonments. In four months after the declara- 
tion of war, they were ready for the soldiers; and 
this enormous task was achieved while many other 
equally great enterprises were in progress. 

As intimated above, in order to prosecute the 
war successfully, it was imperative that we develop 
immediately a great navy to protect the transporta- 
tion of soldiers and the shipment of supplies to 
France. Mention has been made of the rapidity 
with which we have secured ships and boats for all 
our needs; but the building of ships was not the 
only problem to be solved; men had to be trained 
to man the ships. The then existing training sta- 
tions and camps were greatly extended, and twenty 
new stations and camps were constructed, each 
accommodating five to twenty thousand 
cadets. At the present moment the strength of the 
regular navy and the reserve and marine corps, 
including officers and men, is upwards of 500,000, 


from 


whereas at the outbreak of hostilities there were 
only 100,000 men and officers in all branches of 
the navy. 


Sinnre wo had no armv to snoak of whon wo en- 
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tered the war, we of course had no equipment neces- 
sary for the prosecution of a modern war. We 
had practically no rifles, machine guns, pistols, 
anti-aircraft guns, field artillery, howitzers, trench- 
mortars, and the like. We had no ammunition re- 
quired for trench warfare. We had only a few 
military airplanes and these were not adapted for 
service in France. We had not developed factories 
for the manufacture of clothing for a large army. 
We had but few motor trucks, motor cars, motor- 
cycles, bicycles and the like, all of which are neces- 
sary in present-day warfare. (The vast establish- 
ments required to furnish food for the new army 
All the 
equipment needed for the conduct of the war had 


had to be purchased or constructed.) 


to be provided almost de novo, except that a small 
portion of it was acquired by purchase from our 
allies and neutral countries. For the most part it 
was necessary to construct even the buildings 
needed for the making of equipment of every de- 
scription. One would expect that it would re- 
quire several years simply to complete the plans 
for these vast undertakings; but the war depart- 
ment reports that the army, approaching two mil- 
lion men in France, and as many more in training 
at home, is fully equipped with everything essential 
for the protection and comfort of the soldiers and 
for the most effective service on the land and in the 
air; and the navy is adequately equipped for serv- 
ice on the sea. ‘ 

It is exceedingly difficult if not impossible for 
the layman to comprehend the enormity of the ma- 
terial essential to the prosecution of the war which 
was manufactured during the first eighteen months 
of the war, and much of it transported with our 
soldiers to France, Italy and Russia. ‘Take the 
matter of food for instance. To feed our own army 
and navy, comprising at this writing approximately 
3,500,000 men, counting those in France and in 
cantonments and camps at home (the number is 
increasing daily) requires 15,750,000 pounds of 
food daily, distributed among sixteen different ar- 
ticles; and this stupendous amount of food stuffs 
must be gathered from the four corners of the 
world and prepared so that it will be palatable, 
nutritious and the and the 
proper allowance must be put down before each 


attractive to eves ; 
soldier wherever he is, whether in the trenches in 
France, on a transport on the high seas, on the 
march in Siberia, or in a camp at home. To sup- 
ply the army with meat, seven thousand cattle and 
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a like number of hogs and sheep must be 


Upwards of 35,000 pounds 
Many hun 


slaughtered each day. 
of fish must be provided each day. 
dreds of thousands of cans of corn, peas and toma- 


More than 500,000 


toes must also be provided. 
cans of sweets in the form of jams, canned fruits, 
chocolate and the like are consumed every day. 
About 4,000,000 pounds of bread must be baked 
Then the 


potatoes, coffee, sugar, milk, butter, svrup and 


for the army every day. add beans, 


condiments allowed for the daily ration of the 
soldier, and some notion can be gained of what is 
required to procure, prepare and distribute the 
food of the new army. Some impression can be 
gained also of the problem that had to be solved 
in training cooks for the army and procuring the 
necessary squipment to carry on this stupendous 


business successfully. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE NATION. 
Reference has been made to one of the greatest 
problems of the war—supplying the necessities oi 
life, food especially, for our allies as well as for 
ourselves. The German submarines had for three 
years been wrecking ships laden with food stuffs 
so that a large part of all the food put into ships by 
England, France and America was sent to the bot- 
tom of the sea. At the same time the production of 
food in the warring countries had decreased because 
of the demands made upon the people for war 
service. Most of the men in these countries be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five were in 
the army. The young boys and old men and a large 
proportion of the women who were able to perform 
manual labor were engaged in making firearms, 
ammunition, clothing and the like for the armies. 
There was hardly anyone left to till the soil. In 
Belgium the invaders had deprived the natives of 
practically all food raised in the country. So it 
fell to the United States to help feed our allies 
as well as our own people; and not only the allies, 
The United States is 


successfully solving this problem, which is possible 


but neutral peoples also. 


because of the willingness of our people to reduce 
their bill-of-fare to one-half or one-third of what 
it has been heretofore. At the present writing we 
are not using more than a fourth or a fifth of our 
We are 
consuming only a fraction of the flesh foods which 
We are 


usual allotment of sugar and wheat flour. 


we were accustomed to before the war. 


subsisting very largely upon articles of food which 
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we cannot send to our allies and which are not of 
service to our army in France. We are using foods 
which formerly were not regarded as either nutri- 
tious or palatable; but we have developed ways of 
preparing these articles which make them accept 
able and valuable. We are making our farms far 
more productive than they have been in the past, 
and we are cultivating every square inch of tillable 
land in the country and also in the towns and cities, 
even though a large percentage of the boys on the 
farms have gone into the army or have been di- 
verted into war industries. Men and women who 
before the war had never used a hoe are now spend- 
ing all their spare time in their “war gardens.” 
The extraordinary efficient food administration 
has played the leading réle in helping our people 
to limit their dietaries and increase the productive- 
ness of the soil so as to meet the food require- 
ments of ourselves and all the peoples who are 
depending upon us. 

Our allies are depending upon us not only for 
food; they are depending upon us also for fuels 
and minerals. his World War is in part a contest 
between great engines of destruction. ‘To make 
these engines and to operate them requires tremen- 
dous energy, which must be derived mainly only 
from coal and oils. Like every other commodity 
which has had to be transported across the Atlantic, 
a considerable part of the coal which has been pro- 
duced in England and the United States during 
the past few years has been lost at sea. This has 
required greatly increased production of coal and 
severe curtailment of the use of coal by our people. 
Economy in the use of fuels has been practiced in 
every possible way. All industries and activities 
requiring the use of coal which are not essential to 
the prosecution of the war and the health of our 
people have been greatly reduced or completely 
eliminated. Luxuries and even ordinary comforts 
have been cheerfully given up in order that every- 
thing essential to the efficiency of our army may be 
provided, and also so that the countries that are 
fighting with us may be sustained during this 
There 


sacrifice asked of our people which has not been 


period of stress and strain. has been no 


cheerfully made. The occasional objector has been 
an alien, and his purpose has been to weaken the 
morale of our people and to arouse suspicion of and 
hostility toward the government; but all such ef- 
forts have proved of no avail. As one goes through- 
out the country he hears no complaint from those 
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who are complying with all the requests of the 
government for strict economy and rigorous self- 
denial in the consumption of food, fuel and cloth- 
ing. 

In this connection mention should be made of 
the fact that since the war began in 1914 the 
American people have felt the suffering of the 
When 


the tragedy fell upon Belgium, America came to 


world and have done much to alleviate it. 
the rescue immediately. In spite of German op 
position American food was distributed to the 
starving Belgians, and if it had not been for this 
aid the people would have perished. So when want 
began to be felt in France, American aid was sent 
there generously. Already a large number of the 
fatherless children of France are being supported 
by contributions from the United States. Dev- 
astated towns are being restored with the aid of 
American gifts in money and materials. Long be- 
fore we had entered the war, our physicians and 
nurses and Red Cross workers went in great num- 
bers not only to France, but to Servia and other 
stricken countries. Many hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been contributed to the Red Cross for 
relief work in all these countries. The Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. and the Knights of Columbus and all 
similar organizations have received huge sums to 
be spent in recreational and religious work not only 
with our own army, but with the armies of our 
allies as well. 
Perhaps the 
contemplating 


greatest source of gratification in 
our country’s ideals and achieve- 
ments is its success in accomplishing all the great 
tasks mentioned above without disrupting the life 
By means of the selec- 
the soldiers it 


of the civilian population. 
tive draft the nation has secured 
needs without calling men out of education and 
other fields of activity which must be continued 
so as to provide for the future of the country as 
well as for the present. One can hear it said 
everywhere that our nation has not yet been harmed 
by the war. On the contrary all that has been re- 
quired of us thus far by way of self-sacrifice and 
heroic endeavor will prove a blessing instead of an 
injury. We have adopted simpler habits of living, 
but this simplicity has increased our health and 
vigor rather than weakened us. We are awakened 
as we have never been before to the necessity of 
avoiding all waste in the necessaries of life, but 
this has given us a heightened interest in solving 


the problems of living. Persons who hefore the 
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war were becoming surfeited with sensuous pleas- 
ures are adopting a simpler regime with enthusiasm 
and are attacking our problems with genuine zeal. 
This is especially true of women of leisure who 
two years ago were spending all their time in the 
pursuit of pleasure, but who are now devoting all 
their energy to activities relating to the prosecu- 
tion of the war or the welfare of the civilian popu- 
lation of the allies or of our own people. Wherever 
there is need for service these women go, even into 
the ammunition factories or into the fields or on 
the railroads, and one hears no complaints from 
them; they are “doing their bit” cheerfully. 

Our nation is giving a demonstration of plastic- 
ity and resourcefulness and devotion to an ethical 
ideal such as has never before been seen in the 
world’s history. It was freely predicted a few 
years ago by men who wanted the nation to prepare 
for a possible war that it would take a decade to 
accomplish what has been achieved in eighteen 
months. And it should be kept constantly in mind 
that all this work has been done under extraordi- 
narily difficult conditions. The seat of war is a 
long way from home. Heretofore it has always 
been the case that nations engaged in a defensive 
or offensive war, only when there was an enemy 
at their door, or they saw a chance to acquire lands 
or treasures by conquest. But our people have had 
no such incentives to put forth effort: or to deny 
themselves their accustomed pleasures. We are.not 
fighting to defend our families and possessions 
from an aggressor, or to add to our territory or our 
wealth. We are fighting for human freedom and 
for the recognition of right instead of brutal force 
in determining the relationships among individuals 
and among nations. One searches the record of 
previous wars in vain to find an instance of a na- 
tion that has pledged all its resources and with un- 
paralleled rapidity has mobilized all its physical 
and intellectual power for the defense of liberty and 
justice. The appreciation of these facts should be 
a source of lasting pleasure to every American 
citizen, and an encouragment to him to devote him- 
self and his possessions wholly and enthusiastically 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 


Hartley Withers, the editor of the Economist, 
of London, says: “Money spent in war time on 


things not needed is money given to the enemy.” 


Save for the country’s sake. 
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KEEP INFORMED. 
To Wisconsin belongs the distinction of creating 
The 


Anti-Tuberculosis association has made a decided 


a new profession for teachers. Wisconsin 
innovation in public health work by establishing 
a Course for Health Instructors designed to train, 
in a ten months period, a limited number of normal 
school and college graduates in the fundamental 
knowledge of health conservation and disease pre 
vention and to equip them to supervise the health 
and physical conditions of children and adults of 
the civil population. 

This course is a response to the call for trained 
workers to supplement doctors and health nurses 
who are being continually demanded in greater 
numbers for overseas service. The civilian popu 
lation, hard pressed by war conditions, is in in- 
creasing need of public service as the country is 
being drained of its physicians and nurses. In 
searching for a new source of supply which will 
adequately meet the demand for health workers 
and at the same time release the specialized work- 
ers for overseas service, the association has become 
convinced that women with teaching ability are 
wel] adapted for public health service. 

“Authorities in medicine and sociology hold ig- 
norance to be fundamentally responsible for the 
maintenance of tuberculosis and other preventable 
diseases as problems of civilized people,” says Dr. 
Hoyt EK. Dearholt, executive secretary of the as 
sociation. “If this be true, and it is true, knowl- 
edge in large and repeated doses offers the most 
rational and potent treatment. Upon educators, 
as dispensers of knowledge, rests the responsibility 
for ignorance. To them is given the opportunity 
of eradicating this disease and other preventable 
diseases nurtured by ignorance.” 
the health 
teacher in schools, in city health departments, in 


There is immediate need for new 
factorv welfare departments, in health stations and 
clinics, and in many other of the reconstruction 
activities which America must undertake on an in- 
creasingly great scale as the war continues and for 
vears after the war has ceased. 

The course will hold its first class in September 
at the University Extension Building at Milwau- 
kee, under the competent, personal supervision of 
Dr. E. V. Brumbaugh. 


haugh as director of this course is significant as 


The choosing of Dr. Brum- 


he was himself a teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent of schools, before becoming a physician ani 
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health worker. Leading health experts of the state 
will assist with the lecture and laboratory work 
and in the supervision of the actual field service. 

The following is a brief outline of the work 
planned : 

1. Fundamental Principles of Health Adminis- 

tration. 

It is the purpose of this course to give the 
workers a knowledge of the scientific facts 
upon which the administration of health 

work is based. 

The bacteriological basis involved in the 
cause and spread of communicable disease, 
and the method of prevention and control; 
the carrier problems; the problem of im- 
munity; quarantine, disinfection and person- 
al preventive; and the function of milk, 
water and food as health factors are examples 
of the subjects that will be considered in 


this course. 
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2. Social Service. 

Instruction will be given in the principles 
underlying the various types of work that 
the social worker may expect to meet. 

She will make a study of the family, as 
the unit of community life, and of the meth- 
ods by which the disrupted family may be 
restored. 

Attention will be devoted to method of approach 
in social work. She will be introduced, through 
the medium of special workers, into the individual 
problems of the social worker. 

3. Rural Health Inspection and its Problems. 

4. First Aid. 

5. Health Games and Corrective Evercises. 
6. Propaganda. 

?. Elementary Psychiatry. 

8. Foods and Food Values. 


9. Hlementary Anatomy and Psychology. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Supt. V. 


Among the notions which the war has required 
us to lay painfully at rest is the slogan, “business 
as usual.” Business today is quite unusual. There 
is scarcely an institution in our national life which 
Nor 
Our 


the war has not profoundly transformed. 
does this hold alone of business corporations. 
religion, our everyday ethics, our social ambitions 
and aspirations, as well as our diet, are in startling 
contrast in their major emphases with two years 
world which demands that non- 
that 
mentality shall function vitality in the national 


In this new 


ago. 


essentials be eliminated and every instru- 


economy, the work of the schools becomes peculiarly 
their 


nature, are concerned with the future as well as 


significant. For the schools, by virtue of 
the present. 

The question, what should be the relation of the 
schools to the war, will bring forth numerous and 
varied response, for, obviously, opportunities for 
service and readjustment are many. Courses of 
study change as educational ideals and purposes 
alter. In the article | am more particularly con- 
cerned with the mission of the school as an intelli- 
gent factor in winning the war for a permanent 
peace. What is the peculiar function of the school 


in a crisis which demonstrates once more that ideas 


T. Tuayer, Ashland, Wis. 


are the most dynamic factors in human society ? 
At a time when pupil and teacher alike has 
someone close to him serving at the front or active- 
ly engaged in some phase of military operations 
the conduct of the war is a “current event” which 
The problem is not, shall we 
It is rather, what 


cannot be ignored. 
study the events of the war? 
should this study involve? 
Most plainly, of course, a study of the war 
means observing the war as a vast military enter- 
prise. So far as we have access to facts, this in 
cludes the details of engagements with the enemy. 
An adequate understanding of these details makes 
interesting much geographical material otherwise 
dry and uninviting. A pupil who locates carefully 
upon a map the countries and provinces from 
whence come the units comprising the allied armies 
thereby familiarizes himself with the map of the 
globe. If he adds to this a description of the 
physical environment and the home life of these 
soldiers, the things which they prize and the 
ideals for which they will contend, he acquires 
more than the contents of a course in contemporary 
sociology—which geography largely is—he enlarges 
his sympathies and develops a respect for attitudes 


toward life quite different from his own. And a 
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sympathetic tolerance toward views unlike his own 
is an indispensable trait in the citizen of a democ- 
racy. Should he further acquire some knowledge 
of the world food problem, the sources, character 
and preparation of army supplies, the innovations 
in traditional governmental and social precedure 
which, in all countries at war, a furnishing of these 
supplies necessitates, the numerous inventions and 
devices brought forth to help win the war, he would 
derive a valuable insight into the net-work of rela- 
tionships and the peculiar characteristics and spirit 
which distinguish modern civilization. Have we 
not here a rich prospect for the teacher of geog- 
raphy, history and composition in either grades or 
high school ? 

It is also obvious that the actual participation 
of the schools in war work is of profound educa- 
tional and practical value. The departments of 
agriculture, manual training and domestic science 
have been centers of influence both by precept and 
example. School children have swollen the sales 
of Thrift Stamps and Liberty 
contributed not a little to the enthusiasm which 


Sonds and have 


makes effective movements for the conservation of 
food, fuel and money. One can ask little more of 
our educational institutions than what they have 
already offered in the way of actual participation 
in concrete programmes for backing up our armies. 

Winning a war involves more, however, than 
military campaigns and. an industrial sustenance 
of armies. Political and diplomatic mistakes may 
mar the most decisive military victory and the 
terms of peace may render fruitless the most heroic 
sacrifices of war. We have seen that a lack of 
political union among the allies long delayed well 
Political 
organization then is a pre-condition of an effective 
And _ political action in a 


co-ordinated and unified military action. 


military campaign. 
league of democracies varies in effectiveness direct- 
ly with the political intelligence of their peoples. 
of the allied to the 
its citizens have allowed emotion to 


Kach countries has suffered 
extent that 
submerge judgment and exclusive reliance upon a 
military decision—important as that is—to blind 
them to the privileges and duties of democratic 
citizenship. President Wilson and his associates 
are helped or hindered in perfecting the necessary 
political organization of the allies accordingly as 
public opinion voices a narrow particularism or a 
broad internationalism. But internationalism rests 


upon an intelligent appreciation of the new world 
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given birth by the war and now in process of forma 
tion. The public schools of our country confront 
here a unique opportunity and a heavy obligation. 
They may become centers of influence, interpreting 
and thereby realizing, the war aims of America 
as expressed in the speeches and papers of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


conditions of allied success ? 


What are the political and economic 
How may the present 
alliance of democracies perpetuate a world safe 
for democracy? How have our diplomatic policies 
varied, and why? What mistakes of policy have 
What do these mistakes teach us with 
What do Presi- 


dent Wilson’s war aims mean when coneretely ap- 


been made? 
reference to future programmes ? 
plied to the European situation? The above are 
but a few of the specific questions which upper 
grade and high school pupils should ask, the an 
swers to which will make tangible to them the 
ideals that America in particular strives to make 
real. 

The publications of our higher educational in- 
stitutions, aimed to enlighten the public, have not 
clearly distinguished between the occasions for our 
entrance into the war and our cause in the war. 
President Wilson has truly said that America seeks 
Nor is her 
concern a mere vindication of rights infringed. 


no materialistic or imperialistic objects. 


On the contrary, she aims at the creation of a new 
international relationship, a relationship which can 
only originate out of a definite popular understand- 
ing of conditions essential for its birth and its sur- 
vival. 

The most fundamental object of President Wil- 
son’s foreign policy is to establish some form of a 
league of nations. He made this clear in his 
famous League to Enforce Peace address, delivered 
in Washington more than a year prior to American 
entrance into the war. The establishment of such a 
league upon a democratic basis he believes will 
make the world safe for democracy. He is an ill- 
informed prophet who exhorts us to find our se- 
curity alone in the destruction of the German army. 
It is no novel occurrence in the history of the 
world for a menace to world’s peace to be stricken 
to earth. Some new condition requires realization 
if this war is actually to end war. It is for us to 
determine whether we live in that most signficant 
period of world civilization in which a nation of 
more than 100,000,000 people accomplished the 
unique purpose of making the final peace confer- 
ence a Constitutional Convention of Peoples. What 
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and obligation rests upon a teacher in these times, 
and upon all engaged in the task of educating the 
men and women who are to perfect and sustain the 
_ future! 

The first requisite for him who wishes to meas- 
ure up to this responsibility, is, of course, to famil- 
iarize himself with the literature bearing upon the 
subject. He should read President Wilson’s writ- 
ings both because the President officially states 
American demands and because he furnishes a 
means of transition to the detailed studies of Eng- 
lish and American writers. Norman Angell’s 
“Political Conditions of Allied Success,” H. N. 
Brailsford’s “A League of Nations,” the Draft 
Convention for a League of Nations, prepared by 
American jurists and publicists, “Problems of the 
Peace,” by William Harbut Dawson, G, L. Dickin- 
son’s “The Choice Before Us,” are but a few of the 
significant publications of the past vear or two 


which deal particularly with the constructive prob- 


lems of the war. One should read as well the de- 
mands of the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialists 
Conference, held in London a few months ago. 
This conference spoke for roughly one-fourth of 
the population of the European countries on the 
allied side, and it insisted that a first condition of 
peace should be the formation of a league of na- 
tions. 

It is not- suggested that teachers first arrive at 
conclusions which they later instil] in the minds of 
their pupils. Our democratic ideals should regu- 
late our teaching methods and procedure. Auto- 
cratic education aims at inculcating certain pre- 
conceived ideals, ideals which serve inevitably the 
purposes of a special interest. Democratic educa- 
tion implies self-arrived-at conclusions and ways of 
hehaving. And conclusions and ideals of behavior 
are self-arrived at when by means of a winnowing 
and selecting process they come forth from a mass 
of conflicting and divergent views. As to pro- 
cedure, then, a teacher should see that pupils have 
the opportunity and the task of comparing views 
which criticize as well as those which sustain the 
plan for a league of nations, with the hope that 
from discussion, writing and thinking they will 
formulate their own conclusions. 

It is true that what each teacher can 
with the nature of his work and the age of his 
pupils. But surely, this vear there is no more vital 
eoncern for the educator than a concern for the 
building of the world of today and tomorrow, 


do varies 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The attention of our subscribers is called to the 
new law regarding the payment of all subscriptions 
in advance after October 1, 1918. This law was 
passed by the United States Government in order 
to conserve white paper and avoid all possible 
chance of waste. Under the provisions of this law, 
the paper must be-stopped on the day it falls due, 
and if the publisher fails to do this, he is subject 
to a heavy fine. 

Heretofore we have given a certain time of 
credit to our subscribers, but hereafter we will not 
be allowed to do so. Due notice will be sent you 
from this office as to the expiration of your sub- 
scription. 

It is a source of genuine pleasure to acknowledge 
the promptness with which the Journal’s sub- 
scribers have responded to the call in the past, 
and it is, therefore, in our estimation not necessary 
now to do more than call attention to this new 
war-time ruling made by the government. 

Respectfully, 
THE Parker Epucationa Co, 


ON TO METZ. 


Hark! the signal westward carried 
From the Field of Mars-la-Tour, 
Where the hope of France lay buried, 
France whose honor shall endure. 
Listen to the war-cry swelling, 
Thrilling, thrilling ever thrilling, 
Earth and sky with glory filling, 
To you men its message telling, 


On, on to Metz! 


Oh you southern men of valor, 
Oh you men of northern blue, 
In the cottage or the manor, 
Hark! the summons comes to you. 
Hear the mighty heroes singing, 
Thrilling, thrilling ever thrilling, 
Earth and sky with glory filling, 
"Tis the tide of victory swinging, 
On, on to Metz! 


*Tis the day of glad redemption! 
We will seal the pact of old 

On this field without exemption 
With our lives, the precious gold ; 

Seventy-six a-new is drumming, 
Thrilling, thrilling ever thrilling, 
Karth and sky with glory filling, 

Comrade LaFayette we’re coming, 

On, on to Metz! 


Kaukauna, Wis. Leo G. SCHUSSMANN. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF NORMAL SCHOOL STAND- 
ARDS AND SURVEYS 


Submitted to National Council of Normal School Presidents, by David Felmley, Normal, Illinois; 
A. H. Keith, Oshkosh, Wis.; H. C. Minnich, Oxford, Ohio; 


G. E. Maxwell, Winona, Minn., Chairman. 


HE report of your committee is divided into 
three parts as follows: 


I. The purpose, scope and relations of the 
normal school. 
II. Some proposed standards. 
III. How schools may survey themselves, and 
co-operate with the committee in revision and 
closer definition of the standards. 


PART ONE. 


The fundamental purpose of the normal school 
is the preparation of persons to be effective teach- 
ers in the public schools of the commonwealth 
which supports it. This fundamental purpose 
should control all details of every kind. 

The field of preparation which the normal school 
has been commissioned by society to occupy is as 
broad as are the public schools of a commonwealth, 
and normal school men should make every reason- 
able effort to occupy it. 

Since the fundamental purpose of the narmal 
school is to serve society, the normal school should 
inform the public of its present work, its plans, 
and its needs, 

In service well done lies the leadership of the 
normal school. Increment of life, and not merely 
increment of wealth, is the ideal of our democracy. 
The normal school must develop in its students 
both insight and idealism to the end that the yeast 
of life may be preserved and increased. 

Service is incompatible with dictatorship. 'There- 
fore, the normal school should co-operate in the 
largest possible way with the public school both as 
to its course of study and its methods of teaching. 

The normal school shares willingly with col- 
leges and universities the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools, but does not agree to a 
division of the field because the primary purpose of 
the college and university is not the preparation 
of teachers. Furthermore, the normal schools do 
not intend to invade the college and university 
fields. 

Normal schools are state schools and, therefore, 
should willingly give information to properly quali- 
fied investigators. It is important that those who 


John 
Homer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 


are to investigate normal schools should not have 
their conclusions formulated in advance of know- 
ing the facts, and it is also important that investi- 
gators should have had both experience and train- 
ing qualifying them to pass upon the worth of 
normal school work. 

The normal school is a developing institution. 
Tradition has had little influence in standardiz- 
ing it, because it has constantly served a develop- 
ing society. The present diversity among normal 
schools is not perversity, but is the inevitable corol- 
lary of a clear comprehension of the function of the 
normal school. The court of last resort for every 
normal school is the state that established it. 


PART II—STANDARDS. 
Administrative Control: 


The administrative control of normal schools 
obviously depends upon what the state has estab- 
Naturally, this 


Every 


lished by action of its legislature. 
control is different in different 
typical form of administrative control that has 
been tested out by human experience has revealed 


states. 


advantages and defects. It is probable that in the 
future as in the past changes in type of administra- 
tive control of normal schools will be made. The 
tendency toward eentralization of control will 
probably be extended in many states to include the 
normal schools. There are powerful agencies work- 
ing toward this end. 

The normal schools have nothing to fear from 
centralized control per se. If the centralized con- 
trol were based in its judgment or were controlled 
by influences uninformed and unsympathetic, the 
normal school might temporarily suffer. It would 
not, however, permanently suffer, because it is so 
close to the source of all social power and so sery- 
iceable to public education. Therefore, it may be 
fairly said that the normal school is largely in- 
different to the type of administrative control 
which the state may adopt. Yet it is our belief that 
the normal schools secure best the means and op- 
portunity for free development when the Board of 
Control is composed chiefly of laymen rather than 
of professional educators. 
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Normal School Curriculums: 
The standard normal school curriculum consists 
of three parts, viz. 
(1) 
taught by the student as a teacher—such study to 
be a reconstruction (not review) of them from the 


A study of the subjects which will be 


standpoint of the teacher, thus making such study 
That the 


student gains knowledge through such study and 


professional, rather than academic. 


that a scholarly attitude is developed thereby does 
not lessen the professional purpose nor character 
of such work. 

(2) 
and methods of education and practice in teaching 
under supervision. This is very often called pro- 
Its purpose is to reveal to the 


A study of the underlying aims, processes, 


fessional work. 
prospective teacher the immediate value, the com- 
plexity, and the social significance of public educa- 
tion in our democracy, to give to the prospective 
teacher some insight into individual and _ socia 
psychology, and to connect to these things the 
actual work of the public school as this may be 
done in practice teaching. 

(3) 
prospective teaching needs because of its funda- 


A study of the mother tongue in excess of 


mental importance to individual growth and de- 
velopment, and as much further study of the great 
fields of human knowledge as the course will per- 
mit to the end that there may be breadth, vision, 
ideals, insight, and sympathy in excess of the de- 
mands of the school. 
Length of Time. 

The time that should be given to these three 
lines of work depends upon: 

(1) of those 


who enter the normal school as conditioned by the 


The age and previous training 


stage of social and educational development. 


(2) The length of time which can be spent by 
those who enter. 
(3) The grade or kind of teaching for which 


those who enter are preparing. 
Entrance Requirements, 

The normal school being supported by state- 
wide or equivalent taxation, should build upon the 
public school rather than compete with it. The 
normal school should, without quibbling, admit ex- 
perienced teachers who have been unable to com- 
plete the work of the public school and, without 
debasing its standards for graduation, give to these 
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people a square deal. Since the normal school 
builds upon the public school, it should adjust 
itself to the upper limit of the schools of its terri- 
tory. 
mal school may need, in order to fulfill its mission 
of training teachers, to admit freely those who have 
finished the rural and village schools. A few 
years later it may, on account of the increasing 
numbers of high school graduates who seek its 
discipline, find it possible and desirable to raise 
its entrance requirements. The standard of admis- 
supply of teachers in the territory of the normal 
school. 


In a new and developing country, the nor- 


Graduation Requirements. 

The diploma of the normal school should repre- 
sent a minimum of two years of work beyond high 
school graduation or its substantial equivalent. 
For less work, other credentials may be given. For 
more work, more substantial sanction should be 
devised. For work done at a normal school equiva- 
lent in quality and quantity (not in subject mat- 
ter) to that required for degrees by collages and 
universities, professional degrees should be granted. 

Special Subjects. 

The normal school should also include in its field 
the preparation of teachers of special subjects. 
These subjects are developing rapidly in response 
to the demand that those who finish the work of the 
high school shall be able to earn a living by serv- 
ing society in some useful way, and the further de- 
mand that those who have left the publie school 
before completing its course of study shall have 
opportunity to increase their economic efficiency 
With these demo- 
cratic movements the normal school is in hearty 
accord. No traditional or formal regulations or 
standards should be allowed to lessen the reasonable 
effort of the normal school to help forward these . 
and other modern movements. 


and their participation in life. 


The Training School. 

The training school is the heart of the normal 
school. Around it and for it is everything else 
builded and ordered, for in and through the train- 
ing school is exemplified the idea of education for 
which the normal school stands, and in and through 
the training school the student’s ideals, knowledge, 
and teaching skill are brought into concrete reality. 
The ideal arrangement would be a model school 
for observation purposes ; for the 
first teaching with small groups of children so 


another school 
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that teaching, rather than telling or commanding, 
would become established in the student teacher, 
and free access to other schools to gain skill in 
room charge and teaching. The present unsatis- 
factory conditions in normal schools with respect 
to practice-teaching facilities may be in a few 
cases due to lack of vision, but in most cases it is 
due to lack of funds. 

As to the amount of practice teaching required 
for graduation, there are more schools that require 
one-fourth of a student’s time in the senior year 
than there are that make any other requirement. 
This work is generally done in one of two ways; 
viz., one period (50 to 60 minutes) daily for a 
year of 36 weeks or more, or one-half day for one- 
half of a year. Both plans usually involve speci- 
fically assigned observation. 

Normal school men do not feel that there is 
any real need for standardization in this field, 
although they are a unit in desiring to improve the 
facilities for and organization of practice teaching 
in their several schools. 

Qualifications of Teachers. 

The minimum standard of preparation for teach- 
ers of the classroom subjects is scholarship equiva- 
lent to that obtained by three years of work in a 
higher institution beyond the highest grade of 
student that they are to teach, and from three to 
five years of experience in public school teaching. 

For teachers in the training school at least .one 
vear of professional study above the level of normal 
school graduation, and at least three years of public 
school experience. 

We realize that a bachelor’s degree, or even the 
attainment of the doctorate are in themselves only 
evidence of a certain minimum of scholastic ac- 
quirements, or of thorough investigation within a 
certain limited field—all performed under the 
spur of the school. They are not evidence of the 
tastes, the attitudes, the habits of continued study 
or the professional growth of the teacher. Yet 
we know of no better way of stating the minimum 
essentials in this field. 

PART THREE. 

No survey can be of the greatest value to a 
school except under the following conditions: 

1. The president and faculty members must 
sincerely desire that a survey in terms of accepted 
standards be made. 

2. The Committee on “Normal School Stand- 
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must be regarded as fair- 
minded, capable, and anxious only to serve the 


ards and Surveys” 


permanent best interests of the schools surveyed. 

3. There must be absolute honesty of report, 
so that weaknesses and idiosyncrasies may not be 
hidden from the returns. 

4. Such a “desk survey” is necessarily limited, 
but the purpose is improvement of the schools— 
not controversy nor the exploiting of pre-formed 
opinions. 

5. To be of the greatest value, the school must 
consciously interpret the facts collected in terms 
of a movement toward the realization of an ideal 
rather than as showing favorable or unfavorable 
approximation to the standards set up. 

6. Publicists must be made cognizant of the 
School 
The publicist 


program of the survey and of the results. 
men do not control future policies. 
does this. Therefore, each school should endeavor 
to enlist the sympathetic co-operation of laymen 
in its survey. 

7. Only as normal school men face fairly and 
squarely the facts discovered and then move with 
discretion toward improvement is a survey worth 
while. 

These conditions having been set up, it is neces- 
sary to point out how normal school men may pro- 
ceed to survey their schools. Your committee is 
willing to co-operate in every possible way, but that 
alone will not secure the results we seek. Each 
school can, at least, do the following things.: 

1. Publish in the annual catalogue the posi- 
tion, title, and educational biography of every 
member of the faculty—this biography to include 
training, experience in teaching, and school admin- 
istration, and the date at which such service began. 

2. Publish each curriculum offered, and show 
in it the length of each recitation period, and the 
number of recitation periods per week in each 
course in the curriculum. 

3. Publish a complete list of students with 
their home addresses, with a letter or figure after 
each name to indicate the curriculum that he is 
following, the number of terms or semesters that 
he has attended, or the number of credits that he 
has earned. 


1. Publish also a summary showing the num- 
ber of students following each curriculum ; another 
summary showing the number of high school 
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graduates in attendance and the number of stu- 
dents admitted in each of the other ways of ad- 
mission provided in the entrance requirements. 
There should also be a summary, or a map, showing 
the geographical distribution of students, or the 
miles of travel needed to reach the normal school. 

5. Publish the names, addresses, present occu- 
pation or position held by the various members of 
the last graduating class. 

6. Publish the conditions under which practice 
teaching is done, how much is required of each 
student, how many do this work, and for how long 
a period, also the number of children in the various 
grades or departments of the practice-school and 
a description of any supplementary plan of practice 
teaching that the school is offering. 


11 HOURS DRILL A WEEK REQUIRED IN 
S, A. 2. 0. 

Kleven hours of drill each week, a 3-hour.course 
in War Aims, and 11 
studies, selected from an approved list, will be re- 
quired of all men in the Students’ Army Training 
corps at the University of Wisconsin and other col- 


hours of academic 


class 


leges which will have units of the corps. 

The drill will be fundamental infantry drill 
now required of all branches, but it is understood 
that men will be allowed to prepare for all branches, 
including aviation, artillery and navy, and to trans- 
fer to these branches. Other university students 
who are under 18 years of age or physically ineligi- 
ble to the S. A. T. C. can take the same drill and 
courses, 

The approved academic studies for S. A. T. C. 
men are: English, French, German, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology, psychology, 
geography, topography and map making, meteorol- 
ogy, astronomy, hygiene, sanitation, descriptive 
geometry, mechanical and free-hand drawing, sur- 
veying, economics, accounting, history, internation- 
al law, military law and government. 

Under special arrangement, one other study may 
be elected in place of one of the above. Thus, 
agricultural students may elect one agricultural 
subject, and the same will probably be true of 
journalism, law, ete. Technical students may have 
their programs specially arranged, with drill re- 
duced to six hours, 

The regular university curriculum for men not 
in 8. A. T. C. and for women students will con- 
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tinue as usual, though some courses will necessarily 
be omitted. 

Men already enlisted in the various reserves, 
such as medical, engineers, etc., will be allowed 
to continue their studies. They will be members of 
the 8. A. T. C. 

Men between 31 and 45 who wish to prepare for 
officers’ camps may enter the S. A. T. C., if high 
school graduates. Men who registered earlier than 
Sept. 12 may enter, if not called before Oct. 1. 

AlLS. A. T. C. men will live in barracks, or other 
buildings converted into barracks, under military 
discipline. Their schedule will be fixed, with 
reveille at 6:45, drill 7:30 to 9:30, recitation 9:30 
to 11:30 and 12:30 to 4:30, athletics 4:30 to 5:50, 
supervised study hour 7:30 to 9:30, taps and lights 
out at 10. In all respects they will be soldiers in a 
training camp. 


NORTH EASTERN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT APPLETON, OCTOBER 18-19. 
Strong program is under preparation. Paul 
(i. W. Keller, President of the Association, has 
put forth every effort to make it a record meeting. 


‘The program will focus upon this thought: “The 


Evaluation of Education,” “Processes and Ends.” 

A feature about the program will be an address 
by Charles Zueblin of Boston, world famous pub- 
licist. 


Don’t miss the date. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Nobody studied agriculture. 

No one ever heard of a “tin Lizzie.” 

People did not Hooverize. 

Advertisements did not tell the truth. 

Ladies wore bustles. 

Boys parted their hair in the middle. 

They didn’t know “there were three classes of 
fools.” 

Farmers did not use siloes. 

Women did not vote. 

You did not have “movies.” 

No one ever dreamed of “Kaiser Kultur.” 

Teachers only imparted knowledge (?). 

You stuck a tube in your ear to listen to a graph- 
ophone—and paid ten cents. 

People did not sleep with their windows open. 

No one ever heard of a “balanced ration.” 

Very few people had to fill out questionnaires. 

No one ever saw a “pay as you enter” car. 
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Cc. P. CARY - F - 
Cecil White Flemming - 
Elizabeth Woods 


0. S. Rice - - - 
Bertha Bergold - 





DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


State Superintendent 
Ass’t to Superintendent 


Clinical Psychologist and Super- 
visor of Exceptional Ciasses 


Chas. L.Harper - - Second Ass’t School Supt. 
Supervisor of Libraries 
Ass’s Supervisor of Libraries 
Bessie Burke - - Diploma and Certificate Clerk 


INSPECTORS 
H. L. Terry - - - High School 
H.N.Goddard - - - High School 
T. W. Gosling - - - High School 
Geo. H. Drewry - - Graded School 
S. M. Thomas - - Graded School 


W.T. Anderson - - Graded School 
Maybelle G. Bush . - City Grades 
Amy Bronsky - - City Grades 
Annie Reynolds - . City Grades 


. E. Larson - - Rural School 
A. A. Thompson - - Rural School 
A. B. Cook - - . Deaf School 


Manual Training 
Domestic Science 
Standardization 


James M. Dorans - 
Helen Goodspeed - 
W.W.Thiesen - - 




















STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION MAKES 

A SPLENDID SHOWING AT STATE FAIR. 

An exhibit that attracted considerable attention 
at the State Fair was that made by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Superintendent 
Cary and his office force presented in a graphic 
way the great leading educational activities. Not 
only did the exhibit itself present in a unique and 
new way the lines of effort of the school people of 
the state, but the method of displaying it was de- 
cidedly valuable to anyone making school exhibits. 
It consisted of two parts, one being displayed in a 
booth erected for the purpose and the other con- 
taining about twenty charts four by twelve feet 
dealing with the following topics: 

1, President Wilson’s letter ; 2, Americanization ; 
3, Patriotism, Thrift, Red Cross; 4, Production 
and Conservation ; 5, Health; 6, Community Life ; 
7, Consolidation ; 8, School Buildings; 9, Kinder- 
garten; 10, Junior High School; 11, Vocational 
Training—Agriculture ; 12, Vocational Training— 
Manual Training; 13, The Exceptional Child; 14, 
Training and Supervision; 15, Forward; 16, 
Achievement of Pupils; 17, Library—Consisting 
of five charts. 

Perhaps more information in regard to the ac- 
tivities of Wisconsin schools was accessible and 








easily gotten than was ever shown before at any 
one place. 

The exhibit gave a prominent place to the war 
activities of the schools; the first chart containing 
President Wilson’s letter to the school people of 
America urging them to keep the “school fires 
burning.” 
Patriotism, Health, Consolidation,. ete. 


‘ollowing this came Americanization, 
I g 


The charts were supported on window shade 
rollers, making it easy to keep the exhibit free 
from dust and easily moved from one place to an- 
other. 

In addition to this portion of the exhibit, a 
booth or reception room was properly arranged and 
decorated on both the inside and outside with 
kindergarten and health charts. One side, how- 
ever, being given over to plans and drawings of 
model one and two-room buildings and the front of 
the booth contained the pictures of President Wil- 
son, Commissioner Claxton and Superintendent 
Cary. The interior was furnished with furniture 
loaned by the pupils of the West Allis high school. 

The accompanying cuts give some idea of the 
coziness and beauty of the booth as well as the size 
and arrangements of the portion displayed upon 
charts. 
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SUPERVISING TEACHERS BECOME LAND ARMY 
WOMEN. 

Over eighty supervising teachers of rural schools 
in Wisconsin were given an opportunity to live and 
work together for a week, studying such farm ac- 
tivities as would make them available advisers to 
all farm people who are in need of quick, scienti- 
fic advice. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, 
and through permission and the approval of Super- 
intendent C. P. Cary, a most wonderful week’s 
course was mapped out for the supervisors during 
the Wisconsin State Fair week at Milwaukee. 

While this course was made possible for any two 
wide-awake teachers from each county in the state, 
the supervising teachers were given first chance to 
attend. 
in addition to railroad fare. Hach person furnished 
her own bedding and served on a cooking squad for 


The only charge for the week was $5.00 


three meals during her stay. ‘They were housed 
in one large tent and cooked and served the meals 
in another. 

Should a visitor happen in during the morning, 
they would find in a portion of the tent partitioned 
off for lecture purposes, all of the household eager- 
ly taking notes while the most proficient lecturers 
were presenting farm problems four hours each 


day. 
Following is a list of some of the work given: 
CE ree ee Mrs. Vaughn 


Domestic Science Made Practical in Our Schools 
Miss Goodspeed, State Dept. 


‘Tractor Demonstrations 


rae er Prof. Fuller, Univ. of Wis. 
Farm Accounts........ Prof. Otis, Univ. of Wis. 
a Co eee Prof. Hart, Univ. of Wis. 
Serer Prof. Halpin, Univ. of Wis. 


Plays and Games for Country Children........ 

, Prof. Hotchkiss 

Camouflage in this War by the Famous Artists. . 
ie Crafts Watson, Art Institute, Milwaukee 


a eer eT ere eee Te Governor Philipp 
Apples..... Mr. Rasmussen, Horticultural Society 
Clothing and its Conservation............... 


pea veiweke ae Miss Manning, Univ. of Wis. 

Never before has there been such a successful 
effort put forth to bring the farm and school prob- 
lems together. By this method, new inspiration 
was given to the supervising teachers as well as 
the needed instruction in many farm activities with 
which they should be familiar. 
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The State of Wisconsin is to be congratulated in 
undertaking to bring its teachers and farmers closer 
Each super- 
visor cannot help but impart some of this splendid 


in touch with each other’s problems. 


work to her teachers. 
It was the general remark at the close of the 
week “that next year we will all know each other 


3 


better; has not it been just fine ?” 


Convention of city superintendents of schools 
and supervising high school principals, called by 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary, convened October 
first and continued in session for two days followed 
by the departmental meeting of city superintend- 
ents of the state. 

The state superintendent’s program was preg- 
nant with modern educational thought, being upon 
the matter of the unit svstem of education for a 
state, and the realization of the importance of the 
junior high school system. The junior high school 
has come to stay. 

Prominent in the superintendents’ section was 
Professor Strayer, who brought an important mes- 
sage to Wisconsin. 

Miss Annie Reynolds, Supervisor of City Grades, 
is on a half-year’s leave of absence, for the purpose 
of taking some advanced work in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Supervisors Thomson and Larson have already 
begun holding the school board conventions sched- 
uled for the current school year. About one hun- 
dred be held, the entire 
series closing about the middle of January. 


such conventions will 

The University Extension Division now offers 
a correspondence course for high school teacher 
librarians. This will make it possible for these 
high school teachers who want to qualify as teach- 
er librarians, under the requirement that goes into 
effect next school year, to do so, even though they 
cannot take the work in a summer session. A con- 
siderable number of teachers have already enrolled 
in this course. 

Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Supervisor of Exceptional 
Classes, reports that the further organization of 
classes for subnormal children is halted for the 
time being owing to the lack of teachers qualified 
to take charge of them. The pay of such teachers is 
usually considerably higher than that of other 
Twenty classes for exceptional 
There 


grade teachers. 
children are now in operation in the state. 
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should be several times this number. Dr. Woods 
conducted classes for training teachers for this 
work at the summer session of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School. 
charge of special classes in Wisconsin schools. 


All who took the course are now in 


CHANGES IN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


1918. 
County Superintendent Address 
Barron 
Calumet Florence Billings Chilton 
Door Katherine Conley Sturgeon Bay 
Florence Mrs. G. W. Kinnear Florence 
Forest Linda Schmidt Crandon 
Juneau Leah H. Diehl Mauston 
Kawaunee 
La Crosse Anna M. Jenkins Bangor 
Polk Gail Chadwick Balsam Lake 
Portage Marion E. Bannach Stevens Point 
Racine Isabel Swantz Union Grove 
Price Ida Johnson Phillips 


WHY THE WAR SHOULD BE STUDIED IN 
SCHOOLS. 





Emergency Course of Instruction Suggested by Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service. 

Many excellent reasons exist for asking teachers 
and pupils, heavily burdened though they are, to 
give some time each week to the formal study of 
the war. The best of these, perhaps, is that in 
some way it is sure to come in, and that the study 
of it should be organized in such a way as to make 
it educationally valuable. 

Importance of the War. 

The war is the biggest and most important 
happening in history. It is the war of every boy 
and girl as well as of every adult in the United 
States, and its issues will affect the destinies even 
of the unborn. Searcely a child can be found in 
the schools who does not have a member of his 
family or other relative bearing arms in the con- 
In the food that we eat, the clothing we wear, 
the heating of our homes, the amusements we in- 


test. 


dulge in, and our traveling to and fro we feel its 
actual The war is in the atmosphere 


which the child breathes, and it already plays a 


presence. 


large part in his school life. 
War Study Stimulates Patriotism. 
Just because of this fact, therefore, it is im- 
portant that the war should receive systematic 
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treatment in the schools. It is still desirable that 
we be able to give “a reason for the faith that 
is in us,” and the child should have presented to 
the 


will not merely stimulate 


him clearly but simply causes and aims of 


the war. Such teaching 
the patriotism of the child and aid the various 
lt will 
react upon the homes, and powerfully promote a 


war services imposed upon the schools. 
sound civilian morale. Our public schools are the 
most important agency we have in advancing the 
cause of democracy. They are also the institution 
in whose guidance our people instinctively have 
most implicit confidence. 

There is a story told of a Chicago immigrant 
mother, suspicious and distrustful, who when asked 
to sign a food pledge card said: “I sign nodings, 
my man he say I sign nodings;” and slammed the 
door in the face of the distributor of the cards. 
But when her little daughter brought the same ecard 
from school and said, “But, Mamma, my teacher 
“Vell, 


if your teacher say it is all right, then I sign.” 


says it is all right;” the mother replied: 


Regular Studies Enriched. 
Through the interest aroused by the study of 
the war, many of the regular studies of the school 
In the 


case of history, civics and geography this relation 


course can be strengthened and enriched. 
ship is evident. The new duties the war imposes 
may be made to stimulate the teaching of lan- 
guage, arithmetic, domestic science, drawing, music 
and practically every other subject of the school 
curriculum. 
Emergency Course of Instruction. 

The study of the war should form a part of the 

school course. Where the study should be placed 


and how it should be conducted, are told in a 
painphlet prepared by the National Board for His- 
torical Service and published by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education under the title “Outline of an 
Emergency Course of Instruction on the War,” 
Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4. Five cents for the copy, 
two cents for each additional copy. The authors, 
Doctors Coulomb, Gerson and McKinley, are 
practical school men, as well as historical scholars. 
In the introduction they suggest: “Definite periods 
on the school program should be allotted to this 
purpose—in grades three and four, two 20-minute 
periods a week ; in grades five, six, seven and eight, 
In an appendix 
suggestions are given as to how the time for such 


study can be found and also as to the methods of 


two 30-minute periods a week.” 
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teaching the subject. The course of instruction 
as outlined for each grade group is definite and 
practicable. For example, in grades 3 and 4 are 
the following topics: 


(1) Stories of War Incidents. 


(2) Celebration of Special Holidays. 

(3) Handicaps of German Boys and Girls. 

(4) Why the United States Entered the War. 

(5) What our Government has Accomplished 
in the War. 

(6) Our Soldiers and Sailors. 

(7) How Children Can Help. 


The last heading is one which appears in the out- 
line for each group of grades. The sample lesson 
on the care of shoes, reprinted in the Primary De- 
partment of this issue, is an example of the practi- 
eal handling of the subject by these authors. 

High School Study of the War. 

To quote again from this leaflet, “Every high 
school in America should, during the school year 
1918-19, be given a consecutive history of the 
war, with its antecedents and ensuing problems.” 
A concrete plan is presented—too long to give here 
—by which this also can be accomplished, with 
little disturbance to other studies and_ classes, 
through the co-operation of the high school teach- 
ers. The work as planned for the high school is 
based ‘upon the outline prepared by Dr. Samuel 
B. Harding and published by the Committee on 
Public Information, entitled “The Study of the 
Great War—A ‘Topical Outline with Extensive 
Quotations and Reading References.” ‘Teachers 
may obtain copies of this pamphlet by writing to 
the Committee on Public Information, at 10 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 
Many American high schools are barring Ger- 
Many others will follow 
the lead at the earliest possible moment. Whether 
this action is wise or not is the basis of much dis- 
cussion. It seems reasonable that so long as the 


man from their courses. 


German language is the means by which the 
kaiser’s heartless system is promoted, and so long 
as that system remains unchanged the German 
language should be opposed not only in our high 
schools, but America as well. French or Spanish 
could easily be substituted. 

Acting Superintendent Straubenmuller, of the 
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city of New York, has ordered twenty-one German 
language books from the high school classroom be- 
cause they are said to contain German propaganda. 
There is no doubt that the German language is 
used to spread the propaganda of the barbarous 
system, yet there is another and a deeper reason, 
namely, it contains within itself the very elements 
The upper class- 
man only is the real German, and he has the divine 
right to rule. 

The German “Kultur” will be the philosophy of 
the people so long as the German language remains 


of autocracy—class distinction. 


the language of the rulers. It is useless to over- 
throw the militarism of Germany and allow the 
people the system unchanged by which they have 
gained their power. The German language is a 
very vital part of that system. The military lan- 
guage of Kurope—the German—should give way 
to the language of democracy—the English—and 
the German “Kultur” should find no place in the 
ideals of the American future. 

The persecution of the German language should 
be continually urged until the assurance is definite 
and final that to continue the German language 
does not mean the perpetration of the inhuman 
I’m for the in- 
“freedom steak” 
and anything else that may help to remove as 
quickly as possible the last vestige of a system of 
organized brutality and national cussedness. It is 
costing us too much in blood and treasure to take 
any chances at all to cultivate so cruel a system as 
the German’s has been and is, in our public schools 


methods practiced by Germany. 


troduction of “liberty cabbage,” 


and among our American young people. 

The English language should be the one the 
kaiser himself should use in begging for mercy, 
if perchance, he is allowed any opportunity to plead 
at all. ‘Talk about the boys of our high schools 
being able to speak German so they can trade with 
the people of Germany, bless you, no, make the 
German speak English or refuse them the trade 
they wish. 

English is good enough for any red-blooded 
American, and every German should be forced to 
recognize that it is the universal language. 

E. J. KLEMME, 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 


He also serves who stays and saves. 
Back up those who are offering their all-—buy 
War Savings Stamps. 
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To School Teachers of the United States: 


It is quite unnecessary, I am sure, for me to urge a continuance of the service you 
and your pupils have rendered to the Nation and to the great cause for which America 
is at war. Whatever the Nation’s call has been, the response of the schools has been 
immediate and enthusiastic. The Nation and the Government agencies know and 
appreciate your loyalty and devotion and are grateful for your unfailing support in 
every war service. 

The schools and colleges of America are justified by their works when the youth 
of our land and the homes from which they come are united in unselfish devotion and 
unstinted sacrifice for the cause and the country we hold dear. The spirit of American 
democracy is a heritage cherished and transmitted by public education. All that 
America has meant to us and to the world in the past it must mean with greater and 
more disinterested devotion in the future. The civic. sense that has made each home 
and child part of a community, part of a state, part of a Nation, is today deepened by 
this war and its issues. It affects the fate of the many lands and peoples whose blood 
is in our veins, and whose happier future will be part of the triumph of the principles 
for which we fight. 

The doors of the schools have opened to a new generation of children. Your 
responsibilities, great in the past and greatly met, are still greater today. This publica- 
tion by the Committee on Public Information, established in response to the requests 
of the schools and the needs of the departments whose programs involve the schools, 
will have served its purpose if it aids you in performing and interpreting the new 
duties implicit in its title. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—PITTSBURGH, 
1918. 

The National Education Association, assembled 
in annual convention in the city of Pittsburgh, 
recognizes that the first great business of the nation 
is the winning of the war, and to this end pledges 
the fullest measure of service and sacrifice for the 
sacred cause of our country, of democracy and of 
humanity. 

Appreciation of Our School System. 

At this fateful hour in the life of our nation, 
the National 
faith in the American common school system as 


Education Association reaffirms its 
the only safe and sure foundation for a democracy 
It asserts its belief that 


the three-quarters of a century of free public in- 


either in peace or in war, 


struction was the main factor in preparing our 
people for that quick and right understanding of 
the real meaning of this world conflict, and in 
making possible that quick and hearty concord of 
thought and action which placed all the material 
and human resources of this republic squarely on 
the side of righteousness, humanity and civiliza- 
tion. And with peculiar satisfaction it points to 
loyal and patriotic support by the 500,000 teachers 
and twenty-two millions of pupils, of every plan 
and purpose of President Wilson and Congress in 
their masterful leadership in an honorable warfare 
for an honorable cause and an honorable victory. 
But while this Association believes that the war 
crisis has disclosed to the nation, as no other event 
has, the strength and worth of the American svys- 
tem of schools, it does not fail to recognize that 
the emergencies and demands of the war have laid 
bare certain weaknesses and shortcomings in the 
scope and character of public education which now 
ery loudly for readjustments and reorganizations: 
The Association commends its Commission on 
the Emergeney in Education for its broad and com- 
prehensive study of these needed readjustments. 
So great a percentage of adult illiteracy and such 
a lack of understanding of the real meaning of our 
nation and the principles of its government, con- 
stitute a menace to national unity and national 
this 
that the Federal Government shall assume all re- 


safety. Therefore, Association recommends 
sponsibility and all power in providing the funds, 
the organization, the administration and supervi- 
sion necessary for the Americanizing and making 


literate the adult population of the entire coun- 
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try, with whatever aid the several states may be 
able to give. 

But altogether the most alarming shortcoming 
in our system disclosed by this war is the unequal 
educational opportunities offered by the different 
states to the children of school age within those 
states. So long as a single state in the Union fails 
to provide its youth with the means of attaining 
certain uniform, nation-wide standards of health, 
intelligence, citizenship and character, our national 
life and unity are endangered. This Association, 
therefore, urges that the Federal Government shall 
immediately engage upon a policy of encouraging 
all of the states to establish by law certain uniform, 
minimum standards of length of school year, com- 
pulsory attendance, child labor, physical health and 
training, patriotism and citizenship, and the prep- 
aration and wages of teachers, through financial 
aid distributed to the states upon the condition 
that legal provision has been made for establishing 
and enforcing these uniform minimum standards, 
the amount to which any state is entitled to be de- 
termined on some such simple basis as the total 
number of days of attendance. But nothing in this 
national policy of encouragement to the several 
states shall in any way weaken the local responsi- 
bility or initiative or subtract from the power of 
a state to organize, administer, supervise and in- 
struct the common schools of that state. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN POSTERS. 
Ten million posters and display cards in eleven 
designs were used by the Treasury Department 
All of the 


designs were donated by distinguished American 


in the Fourth Liberty Loan compaign. 


artists. 

The brutality and atrocity with which the Ger- 
mans wage war are vividly portrayed in most of the 
posters, and the duty and vital importance of pro- 
tecting our country and our women and children 
from such an enemy, and of rescuing the world and 
humanity from its curse are emphasized with all 
the appeal of art. 
the 


menacing face of a German soldier with a bloody 


One of the posters, by Strothmann, is 
bayonet; the ruins of a cathedral and the smoke 
of wanton conflagration appear in the picture. A 
poster, by Norton, shows a pair of bloody German 
military boots with the injunction: “Keep These 
Off of the United States.” There is a strong appeal 
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in the picture, by Everett, of a mother, with an 
infant at her breast and another child clinging to 
her skirts, with one arm stretched out in agonizing 
appeal; the legend is “Must Children Die and 
Mothers Plead in Vain.” 

The Statue of Liberty crumbling under Ger 
man shell fire and New York City in flames is 
pictured, by Pennell, with the legend, “That Lib- 
erty Shall Not Perish From the Earth.” “Hun 
or Home?” is the caption of a picture, by Raleigh, 
representing a German soldier invading a home 
while a little girl with a baby in her arms gazes 
in mortal fear and apprehension. 

The bloody imprint of a hand, “The Hun—His 
Mark,” makes a striking poster, by St. John, with 
the exhortation, “Blot It Out With Liberty Bonds.” 
“Remember Belgium” appears in a poster by 
Young above a silhouette of a German’ soldier 
dragging away a terrified Belgian girl; the back- 
ground is vivid fire and ruin. 

A new note is struck in the poster, by Williams, 
“For Victory’—the figure of Victory bearing a 
sword in one hand and the American shield in the 
other leading our troops; the American eagle and 
flag appear in the picture. “Come On” is the cap- 
tion of a picture, by Whitehead, of a determined 
American soldier with prepared bayonet standing 
over a body of a dead German. Victory figures 
again in the beautiful female figure standing out 
against the American flag and pointing out to sea; 
she towers above a gun crew in action upon an 
American battleship when a gun is being actually 
served. This picture, which is by Howard Chand- 
ler Christy, is declared by experts to be technically 
accurate even to the marking of the shell which 
shows it to be an actual service shell for sinking 
submarines and not a target shell. 

The eleventh design is an enlarged picture of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan Button. 

Exhortations to buy bonds and = support the 
Fourth Liberty Loan are carried on all the posters. 


It is the duty of every teacher to be informed 
about why we are in the war. Write to the Coun- 
cil of Defense, 120 West Adams street, Chicago, 
for documents about the war. The pamphlets will 
be sent free. ‘They are written by such men as 
former President Taft, President Wilson, and Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin of the University of Chicago. 





After all, saving is not sacrificing. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ ASTOCIA- 
TION AT EAU CLAIR, OCT. 18-19. 

The speakers on the general programs are as 
follows: Prof. W. H. Kiekhofer, University of 
Wis., Madison ; Prof. Peter W. Dykema, University 





H. A. AUNE 
President Northwestern Teachers’ Association 


of Wis., Madison; Supt. C. P. 
Wis.; Pres. J. H. Ames, River Falls normal school : 
Mr. A. H. Melville, Executive Secretary Food Ad- 
ministrator for Wisconsin, Madison:’ Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wis., Madison; Mr. J. H. 
Puelicher, War Savings Director of Wis., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Chas Zueblin, Boston, Mass., Publicist, 
Lecturer and Author. 


Cary, Madison, 


In one of the departments of the high school a 
few days ago the teacher was giving a talk on 
punctuation as an easily acquired art, Told the 
class that many business men omit to punctuate 
through ignorance or carelessness. Gave an illus- 
tration to show the importance of punctuation. 
The teacher said a young man writing to a friend 
wrote this wise: “I was married last Sunday night 
for the first time in five years; the church was 
full.” 
Sunday night; for the first time in five years the 
church was full.” The class was told to always 
punctuate where the sense requires it.—Fz. 


He intended to say: “I was married last 


Don’t wait to be urged to join the W. S. S. army. 
What 


urged ? 


if our men in the trenches waited to be 
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A MESSAGE FROM OVER THERE. 


“From Over There a man brings back this 
thought: 


moderately. No 


No one can support that undertaking 
for it somewhat. 
There is here no golden mean, no middle ground 
of half-conviction. For them in France the issues 
are stark naked: they are life and death. We sup- 
port them whole-heartedly or we do not support 
them at all. Generally applied, what can moderate 
backing or partial support mean but soldiers half 
equipped with rifles and gas-masks, half defended 
by barbed-wire and earthworks, half fed? Should 
that day come, the day which follows it would find 
There are no alterna- 


man can be 


no army at all to supply. 
tives but vigorous support or total non-support. 
Our 
countrymen overseas face enemies who have made 
a life profession of the bearing of arms. The men 
of our country have been put there by the opera- 
tion of the most responsive machinery which a 


Indifference is synonymous with disaster. 


democratic people has been able to devise to record 
its own will. Once having put them there, half- 
hearted support is desertion. 

“They know that. 
as the fear that the line in the rear may be waver- 


No terror can be so haunting 


ing or doubtful. 

“So it is that the jingle of our coins given here, 
and the hum of our factories speeding forward with 
redoubled effort, sounds to them in France as 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ It 


for these who 


is borne 
across the ocean as a_ benediction 
must pay the last full measure of devotion, and it 
carries, too. across the banks of the Rhine, there 
as a knell to those who hope that we may grant in 
grudging measure to our soldiers.”—Ralph A. 
Hayes, in the October Century. 


AMERICANS IN FRANCE AND AMERICANS AT 
HOME. 

In speaking of the American soldiers in France, 
Premier Clemenceau said in the French House of 
Deputies : 

“The French generals tell me the victory was 
peculiarly American in its conception and execu- 
tion. I am much impressed with the magnificent 
discipline, daring, and bravery of the American 
troops.” 

David Llovd-George, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, in speaking of our soldiers, said: 

“We know that when they appear in the battle 
line they fight in a way worthy of the great tradi- 
tions of their great country.” 
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THE END OF THE U-BOATS. 

“As a full technical description, with photo- 
graphs, has already been published about the listen- 
ing device in use on our fleets, there can be no harm 
in me saying that they are now so perfect it is 
easily possible to hear the propeller of a U-boat 
five miles away. It accordingly follows that a 
chain of destroyers, spaced eight or nine miles 
apart, can sweep a hundred miles of sea and hear 
any U-boat that passes between its links. Once 
heard, the sound can be localized. Once localized, 
there comes into play apparatus recently installed 
which throws depth mines, four at a time, in a 
circle about any given point. 

“A periscope, let us say, is sighted a mile away. 
While a destroyer is dashing off that mile on the 
surface, a submarine can proceed a quarter in any 
direction beneath. This is what follows. Arrived 
at the point where the U-boat was seen, the de- 
stroyer fires four depth mines in a diamond around 
it. The next discharge fills in the gaps. To make 
certain, a few may be thrown in a wider ring; 
others can be dropped inside. But one thing is cer- 
tain, whereas last year a U-boat stood five chances 
out of six to escape, this year a U-boat seen is a 
U-boat sunk. With the assistance of the hydro- 
plane and ‘blimp’ patrols, the keen eyes of the 
fleet which detect a submarine sixty feet under 
water, which will soon be maintaining patrols all 
day and moonlight nights on every mile of allied 
coast, there should be little trouble in sweeping 
the U-boat off the seas. The number of sinkings 
is increasing so rapidly, indeed, that the Germans 
can no longer keep the flotillas up to their mini- 
imum strength. In the first three months of this 
vear more submarines were destroyed than built, 
and in April as many were sunk as in the three 
previous months. The improved apparatus of de- 
struction is making itself enormously felt.”— 
Terman Whitaker, in the October Century. 


HELP REALIZE THIS AIM. 

In connection with President Wilson’s letter to 
Raymond D. Fosdick, chairman of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, urging that all 
American army welfare agencies recognized in 
Europe by the war department combine in their 
next appeal for funds, the following statement has 
been issued by John R. Mott, general secretary 
of the National War Work Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association : 
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“The President has raised a standard to 
which every man and woman in the nation can 
and will rally royally. This is not to be a Y. M. 
C. A. campaign nor a Knights of Columbus cam- 
paign nor a Salvation Army campaign. It is to be 
a campaign for the men over there in France and 
in the cantonments on this side and on our brave 
ships everywhere ; a campaign for the maintenance 
and increase of morale which Napoleon said is to 
other factors in war as three to one. The dollar 
given to the common fund will reach the boys 
through seven different channels, but every dollar 
will be made to do a maximum work. And no mat- 
ter what sign is painted over the door of any hut 
or any hostess house, its door will be open to every 
boy equally. 

“The total amount, one hundred seventy million 
dollars, is tremendous, the largest single gift for 
which any people has ever been asked at one time. 
Yet compared with the figures to which the war has 
accustomed us, it is not much. A recent letter 
from one of General Pershing’s staff officers made 
the statement that the work of these great agencies 
is adding at least ten per cent to the fighting ef- 
ficiency of our men. If it is worth eighteen bil- 
lions to keep our boys under arms next year, surely 
it is worth one hundred seventy millions to make 
them fight ten per cent more efficiently. 

“Nothing in my five visits to the battlefield has 
impressed me more than the way in which the 
men of all the religious bodies have blended their 
sacrifices, even unto death, for a supreme cause. 

“This great campaign will give us a chance to 
show that the men and women at home are capable 
of rising to the same heights of splendid co-opera- 
tion as their representatives ‘over there. ‘They 
can struggle and die together to make forever se- 
cure our liberties. We can plan and work together 
to get money needed to serve them.” 

The United War Work campaign will begin Nov. 
11 and continue until November 18, inclusive, 
coming as it will after the largest Liberty Loan 
in the war. It is expected by those having the 
campaign in charge that a very large percentage 
of contributions will be in the form of Liberty 
sonds. A fifty dollar bond will carry the work of 
all seven organizations forward for one soldier. 
A popular slogan of the campaign will be: “Back 
Your Boy With a Bond.” j 


A war saver is a life-saver. 
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NATIONAL RURAL TEACHERS’ READING 
CIRCLE. 

Announcements for 1918-20 Now Out—Bureau’s 
Plan Seeks to Help Serious-minded Rural 
Teachers. 

Announcements have just been issued for the 
1918-1920 National 
Circle of the Bureau of Education. 


Rural ‘Teachers’ Reading 


Organization and Purpose. 

The reading circle was organized by the bureau 
in 1915 in co-operation with an advisory committee 
of the state superintendents of publie instruction. 
The purpose is to be of direct assistance to the 
thousands of progressive, serious-minded rural 
teachers of the country who desire guidance in their 


Never 


in the history of our country was there so great 


study to improve themselves professionally. 


a demand for well prepared rural teachers and 
supervisors as at the present time. It is to assist 
in finding and equipping these educators that the 
Bureau of Education organized the reading circle 
work three years ago. 


Progress. 
The American farmers are doing their great 
share in winning the war through increased pro- 


land. After the war is won the 


rural population must take an equally vital part in 


duction from the 


the economic reconstruction that is sure to follow 
the war. This calls for a new type of leadership, 
cultured and educated in practical phases of mod- 
ern scientific agriculture. The most important 
and indispensable agent in the attainment of this 
Without the well 


educated,. broad-minded, sympathetic teacher any 


task will be the rural teacher. 


system of education can only be a lifeless mechan- 
ism. 

Therefore the public must look to the country 
teachers and their preparation and see to it that 
they shall be men and women of the best native 
ability, the most thorough education, and the high- 
est degree of professional knowledge and _ skill. 
Since the time of organization a large number of 
progressive rural teachers of the country have be- 
No attempt 
has been made to draw to the circle large numbers : 


come members of the Reading Circle. 


the aim has been rather to list a few leaders from 
each county in the several states. Results have 
been very satisfactory. Of the number matricu- 
lated a large percentage have completed the work 


and have received the commissioner’s certificate. 
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Cost. FOUND ON THE BODY OF AN AUSTRALIAN 


The Reading Circle for 1918-1920, which is an- 
nounced herewith, will be without cost to the mem- 
bers aside from procuring the necessary books, 
which may be furnished from the publishers at 
regular retail rates or they may be secured through 
local libraries, or in other ways. There is no re- 
striction as to membership, although it is highly 
desirable that applicants have a liberal acquaint 
ance with the best literary works, past and present, 

Study Course for the Years 1918-1920. 

The books for this period reflect largely the new 
conditions in edueation due to the unprecedented 
changes going on in the world today. They are 
classified under five heads, as Non-professional 
Books of Cultural Value, Educational Classics, 
General Principles and Methods of Education, 
Rural Education and Rural Life Problems. 

The work is intended as a two-year reading 
course, although it may be completed by the in- 
dustrious teacher in a shorter time. ‘To those who 
give satisfactory evidence of having read intelli- 
gently not less than five books from the general- 
culture list and three books from each of the other 
four lists—17 books in all—within the two years of 
the time of registering will be awarded a National 
Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle Certificate signed 
by the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Correspondence. 

Teachers interested in the 1918-1920 reading- 
circle work should write for circulars, registration 
blanks, ete., to the Rural School Division, Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OUR DUTY IS CLEAR. 


When our soldiers on the battle front are bray 
ing death, each one offering to make the supreme 
sacrifice for his country and the great cause, we 
who remain safely at home surely should give them 
every support, should make every sacrifice to 
strengthen them. If we can not fight ourselves 
we can make our dollars fight. 

It is a great cause for which America is engaged 
in this war; it is a great struggle in which the very 
hope of the world is bound up that is being waged 
in Europe and on the high seas. It is an honor to 
have a part in it and all Americans, all of their 
lives, will be proud of the part they had in it or 
ashamed of their failure to do their part. 


SOLDIER. 
Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world of strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 

In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 

High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
“LT saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 

I saw the morning break.” 

Copied from Belmont, Mass., Patriot. 

19 WISCONSIN COLLEGES HAVE S. A. T. C. 

UNITS. 

Nineteen Wisconsin colleges and normal schools 
have contracted with the war department to es- 
tablish units of the Students’ Army Training corps 
this fall. In their preliminary contracts they have 
agreed to trade a total of 6,450 8S. A. T. C. men 
of collegiate grade, in addition to between 1,000 
and 2,000 vocational soldiers who are to be trained 
ina few institutions. 

The Wisconsin colleges and normal schools 
which will have the S. A. 'T. C. are the University 
of Wisconsin, Marquette University, Beloit, 
Campion, Carroll, Lawrence, * Milton, North- 
western, and Ripon Colleges, Stout Institute, 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, Platteville Nor- 
mal and Wisconsin School of Mines, La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, Milwaukee, River Falls, Superior, 
Stevens Point and Whitewater Normal schools. 

VERY IMPORTANT. 

Attendance at the convention of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association this fall is a patriotic 
duty. The times are critical. The destiny not only 
of the nation but also of civilization is at stake. 
Our schools must play a large part in this awful 
crisis. The association in its meeting will attempt 
to define the duty of the schools and of the teachers 
and also to point out how it may be performed. 
Your desire to render to your country and hu- 
manity the fullest service is not questioned. The 
association can help you. Can you afford to miss 
this opportunity to secure guidance? Can you 
afford not to attend the meeting? We know we 
shall see you November 7, 8 and 9th at Milwaukee. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











All roads lead to Milwaukee for November 7-8-9. 
Pin this in your hat! “MILWAUKEE NO- 
VEMBER 7-8-9.” 


Get your rooms early—there will be a big gather- 


ing at Milwaukee, November 7-8-9. 

School Boards should insist upon every teacher 
attending T’he State Teachers’ meeting. 

Manitowoc high school has a big increased en- 
rollment over last year. All departments are 
crowded. 

Open up your school every evening to give all 
foreign born people a chance to be citizenized 
through the schools. “Eventually, why not now?’ 

Word has just reached us that Lieutenant. Grover 
Fillbach, formerly principal of high school at 
Minong, has been promoted to the rank of Captain. 

M. A. Bussewitz, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is the man of whom to inquire 
about the state meeting of teachers—November 
7-8-9. 

New high school building at Barksdale has just 
been completed at a cost of $60,000. The building 
is attractive and well arranged for school and social 
center work. 

The 


took place September 22, 1918. 


dedication of the Gibralter high school 
Several prominent 
speakers. took part in the exercises. A choice 
musical program was provided. 

Everyone of the twenty-six who graduated from 
the Hayward eighth grade in May last spring is 
The high 
school has an increase of twenty over last year. 

Luella Walter of rural school district No. 2, 
Winnebago county, has the state honor of being the 
best reader, speller and mathematician in Wis- 


enrolled in the high school this fall. 
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consin for her age, having won first place at the 
State Fair. 
A very attractive School 


QVYuarterly—published — by 


publication—The 
Lake 


The booklet 


Green County 
Training School, came to our table. 
contains valuable matter for rural teachers and a 
special study-civics. 

Arrangements have been made between F. A. 
Cotton, President of the La Crosse normal school, 
and L. C. Hateh, the La 


county agricultural school, to co-operate in giving 


President of Crosse 
military training for county agricultural students 
and normal school gradutes. 

Menasha has added a course in Machine Shop 
Practice and Forge work to its curriculum. <A 
machine shop has been erected upon the high school 
grounds and a full line of modern machinery in- 
stalled. 
the vocational school this year. 


A course in printing is a new feature in 


Miss Emily Sewell of High Street, who has 
been supervisor of music in the public schools of 
Janesville for the past six years, has resigned her 


position. She has accepted a position in the 


Technical high school at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
left on October the 1st to take up her work 
in that city. 

Columbia county teachers met at Portage, Sep- 
tember 21st. Prof. Hayer of the Stevens Point 


normal school was the leading conductor assisted 
by Supt. C. C. Bishop and County Supt. Mary B. 
Clark. 
B. Stiles. 


year’s work. 


Special feature was a patriotic address by 
The teachers were organized for the 


No student in the Sauk City high school elected 
to study German this year. German has also been 
dropped from the grades. For the first time in the 
history of this town, German is not being taught 
The Board of 


Edueation has adopted a new high school cur 


anywhere in the public school. 


riculum, in which Physical Training is required of 
all four years, Mathematics elective in all four 
years, Physics elective, and Public Speaking and 
Dramatics offered to all the students. 


Manitowoe county teachers were called to be the 
guests of the Two Rivers teachers for an annual 
gathering. Meals were served the teachers by the 
local domestic science classes. Auto drives were 
Among the 


the 


conducted by business men of the city. 


speakers we find Prof. Richard Burton of 
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University of Minnesota, Prof. O. W. Neale of the 
Stevens Point normal school, and J. H. Puelicher, 
Thrift Much 
credit is due Supt. Darling for this treat. 


the Stamp man of Milwaukee. 


County Superintendent 'T. 8. Thompson and his 
supervisors have arranged several “Friday Play 
Days.” Definite meeting places under a director 


have been appointed. A convenient number of 
school districts join as convenience of travel and 
These “Play 


are Junior Red Cross work days—a day of 


school accommodations suggest. 
Days” 
fun, under supervision with a 


instruction and 


definite plan and purpose back of it. Saturday 
teachers’ meetings are in charge of Miss Grace 
Wyman, supervisor. 

Free evening schools have been opened at Janes- 
ville in the high school building and the Lincoln 
school. This gives the working people an educa- 
tional opportunity. Courses are offered as follows: 
Commercial, Mechanical, Home Economics, Eng- 
lish for foreigners, Art. Physical Culture. 
special courses of the Extension Division of the 


Besides, 


University of Wisconsin will be offered in Store 
Management, Millinery, Conservation and Sewing. 
Supt. Faust has planned the work to cover two 
terms of thirteen weeks each. 
The State Normal School at Platteville is now 
giving moving picture entertainments in’ the school 
auditorium each week which have been liberally 
attended by students and townspeople. The school 
has recently installed a fine new Simplex machine 
and the equipment is all thoroughly up to date. 
Prof. Elmer H. Wilds is the faculty member in 
charge of these exhibitions and he has been book- 
ing a number of high school educational and pa- 
triotic features, such as Hall Caine’s “The Deem- 
ster,’ and Mary Shipman Andrews’ “The Unbe- 
liever,” featuring the U. S. Marines. The proceeds 


from these entertainments is devoted to various 


school funds. 


Thrive by thrift. 

Food saved is a battle won. 

Let’s cook the Kaiser’s goose in our kitchens. 

There is no such a thing as a “deferred classifica- 
tion” in citizenship. 

Every person should own a government bond in 
the 4th Liberty Loan Drive. How do you classify 
yourself ? 
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KINDERGARTENS ADOPTED IN FOUR MORE 
WISCONSIN CITIES. 

Neillsville is meeting the needs of its four year 
old children by having a kindergarten in one of its 
schools in the morning, and in the other in the 
afternoon. The work in both is in charge of Miss 
Mildred Scott of the Milwaukee normal school. 

Spring Green has engaged Miss Hazel Spinner 
of the Milwaukee normal school to take charge of 
the newly organized kindergarten, and to teach 
music and drawing in the grades. 

Miss Phyllis Palmer of the Milwaukee normal 
schoo] conducts the kindergarten in Montello, and 
teaches music in the grades. 

The newly opened kindergarten in Ripon is in 
Miss. Alma Olstead of 
normal school. , 

Miss Isabelle Hulbert of 
appointed to the kindergarten position in the Osh- 


charge of the Milwaukee 


Wauwatosa has been 


kosh normal school. She is a graduate of the 
Milwaukee normal school, and has had charge of 
the kindergarten and music in the school at Witten- 
berg for three years, 

Miss Mary B. Fox, formerly of the kindergarten 
department of the University of Utah, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant kindergarten super- 
visor in the Milwaukee normal school to succeed 
Miss Martha D. Fink. 


Miss Sovett, 


garten department of Iowa State Normal College, 


Blanche recently of the kinder- 
takes charge of one of the kindergartens in the 
Milwaukee normal school to succeed Miss Harriet 
Howard. 

The kindergarten department of the Milwaukee 
normal school graduated seventy-eight students 
the past year—the largest class in the history of 
the department. The total number of graduates 
is now 852. 

A COSTLY EXAMPLE. 

“Dear Madam—Please ixcus my Tommy today. 
He wont come to skule because he is acting as 
timekeeper for his father, and it is your fault. U 
gave him a ixample if a field 6 miles around how 
long will it take a man walking 314 miles an hour 
to walk 214 times round it. Tommy aint a man so 
we had to send his father. They went early this 
morning & father will walk around the field and 
Tommy will time him, but pleas don’t give my boy 
such ixamples agin, because my husban’ must go to 
Ex. 





work every day to support his family.” 
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American Social Problems. An Introduction to the 
Study of Society. By Henry Reed Burch, Ph.D., 
sometime Fellow in Economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Head of Department of history and 
commerce, West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, Philadelphia, and H. Howard Patterson, 
A.M., Department of History and Commerce, 
West Philadelphia High School for Boys, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.20. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., Publishers. ~ 


The Browne Readers. In Four Books—for first 
two years’ work in reading. By Ruby Wrede 


Browne, A.M., Teacher, New York City.  Illus- 
trated by Ethel F. D. Bains and Eugenie M. Wire- 
man. Boston, New York, Chicago, London, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & 
Co., Publishers. 


Democracy in Education. A Social Interpretation 
of the History of Education. By Joseph Kin- 
mont Hart, Ph.D., of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Reed College. New York. The Century 
Co., Publishers. 


Civic Biology. A Textbook of Problems, Local and 
National, That Can Be Solved Only by Civic Co- 
operation. By Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., Professor 
of Social Biology in the University of Oregon, 
Author of ‘‘Nature Study and Life,” and Jean 
Dawson, Ph.D., Department of Sanitation, Board 
of Health, Cleveland, Formerly of MacDonald 
College, Canada, and Cleveland Normal School: 
Author of ‘‘The Biology of Physa,”’ and ‘‘Boys 
and Girls of Garden City.’’ Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Calumbus, San 


Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 

Children Well and Happy. A Manual for the Girls’ 
Health League. By May Bliss Dickinson, R.M., 
Published Under the Auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Boston. Leroy Phillips, Publisher. 

Gordon Readers. In three Books—Primer, and 


By Emma K. Gordon. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 


First and Second Readers. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Publishers. 

Introduction to Latin. By Henry S. Lupold, In- 
structor in Latin, Crestview Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Methods and Standards for Local School Surveys. 
By Don C. Bliss, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey, with Introduction by 
George Drayton Straver, Professor of Education- 
al Administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 

The Wonders of the Jungle. By Prince Sarath 
Ghosh. Book Two. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

A Child’s Book of the Teeth. By Harrison Wader 


Ferguson, D.D.S. Illustrated by the Author. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The World Book 
Co., Publishers. 


Great Inventors and Their Inventions. By Frank 
P. Bachman, Ph.D., Formerly Professor of the 
Principles of Education, Ohio University, and 
Assistant Superintendent of Cleveland Public 
Schools. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Ameri- 
can Book Co., Publishers. 


Insect Adventures. By J. Henri Fabre, Selections 
from Alexander Teixeira De Mattos Translation 
of Fabre’s ‘‘Souvenirs ,Entomologiques.” Retold 
for Young People, by Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. 
Illustrated by Elias Goldberg. Price, $1.00 post- 
paid. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The World 
Book Co., Publishers. 


Government and Politics of Switzerland. By Robert 
C. Brooks, Joseph Wharton, Professor of Political 
Science, Swarthmore College. Price, $1.50. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The World 
Book Co., Publishers. 

Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. Its Govern- 
ment and Its Politics. By Edward Porritt, Author 
of ‘The Englishman at Home,” ‘‘The Unreformed 


House of Commons,” and ‘Sixty Years of Pro- 
tection in Canada.” Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
Yonker-on-Hudson, New York. The World 


Book Co., Publishers. 


Problems in State High School Finance. By Julian 
Edward Butterworth, Ph.D., Professor of Second- 
ary Education, University of Wyoming. With an 
Introduction by Paul Monroe, Professor of the 
History of Education, and Director of the school 
of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Editor of ‘‘Cyclopedia of Education.’”’ Price, 
99c postpaid, kraft paper binding. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. The World Book Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Essentials of English. Books One and Two. By 
Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann 
Elementary School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Mary Frederika Kirchway, In- 
structor in Horace Mann Elementary School, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. . American Book Co., 
Publishers. 

Peter and Polly in Autumn. By Rose Lucia, Prin- 
cipal of the Primary School, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Author of ‘‘Peter and Polly in Summer,” ‘‘Peter 
and Polly in Winter,” ‘‘Peter and Polly in 
Spring.”” New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Ameri- 
can Book Co., Publishers 

School History of the United States. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL.D.,. Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. Author of ‘‘New American 
History.’’ New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. The 
American’ Book Co., Publishers. 

Sunshine and Awkwardness. By Strickland Gillilan. 
Author of “Including Finnigin,’’ ete. Price, 


$1.00. Chicago. Forbes & Co., Publishers. 
First Year Algebra Scales. Henry Gustave Hotz, 


University, 
New York 
University, 


Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Contributions to Education, No. 90. 
City. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Publishers. 

The Syntax of High School Latin. 
Study by Fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee 
Byrne, Principal of Mobile High School Re- 
vised Edition. Price, 75c net, postage extra, net 
weight, 14 oz. Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Publishers. : 

Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin. Revised by 


A Co-operative 


Thornton Jenkins, Head Master, High School, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 3oston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus and 


San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 
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R. C. MUNSCHE : A. H. THIERBACH P 
rotect Your School Records 
HOTEL BLATZ 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 
MILWAUKEE : : WISCONSIN with an 
The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in Y 
wn ac ee ae Miele 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 





European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon :: : 40 cents 











| The Capitol Printing Co. 
——, ae — Printers, Office Outfitters 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 














served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. Help your Government and yourself at the same 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. time—buy War Savings Stamps. 
. 





Let your pupils earn this BEAUTIFUL FLAG 





Betsy Ross Flag Society, 404 Newton Claypole Bldg., 
Indianapolis 


Send me, without charge, 60 Betsy Ross flag buttons, which 
I will have my pupils sell at 10 cents each. As soon as the but- 
tons are sold I will remit $6.00, for which I am to receive prompt- 
ly and with all charges paid one of your large 5x8 feet American 
flags. 


ee Seo en ep ee ee Pee ey Bes 





So | he ee a ee ie ee ee ee 2 


Fill out this coupon and mail today 
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RY AAA ec 
% ee See | 
: Three reasons why you should attend the State Teachers’ Meet- Z 
z ing at Milwaukee, November 7, 8, 9, 1918 : 
= First---You owe it to your school; to become a better teacher. : 
: Second---You owe it to your country; to become a better citizen. : 
: Third---Y ou owe it to yourself; to become replenished and stocked 2 
Z up with enthusiasm---to get a brighter and larger outlook upon d 
= life and the value of service. 3 
2 ene E 
z Every schocl should send or bring its Service Flag to the meet- = 
z ing. Let’s make it a patriotic demonstration of school service. 3 
Ne picid 





Register Right Now For That Better Position Next Year! 


The Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


Stands today for the highest ideals in business and 
professional service as it has for the last fifteen years. 
Write for Registration Form--It’s Free! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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THRIFT a the pupils of your school 

buying them? Help win 

the great war for Democracy! 

ST AMPS Interest the school children in 

these Thrift Stamp Campaigns. 
U— —SEE YOUR— 


The Baby Bonds POSTMASTER 
































Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 











Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 12 5. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 























